attacking or defending the speaker, had to be written and sent to
press before the last part of the speech had arrived,"

That is a good description of old-time journalism as it was in
those days in centres far enough from London for the London
dailies not to be available till midday or later.   It was strenuous
work, but Spender was young and strong.   Full command of a
paper like the Eastern Morning News was a notable responsibility for
a man barely twelve months down from Oxford, and with Glad-
stone on the one side and Salisbury and Chamberlain on the other
in full force, politics were exciting enough for a journalist who
cared as much about politics as Spender did.   But at Hull he was
doing much more than merely keeping a paper going.   He was
exercising leadership and throwing himself into crusades, notably
one for the condemnation of local slum areas, an enterprise in which
the final victory was owed less to the support of che Archbishop of
York and other dignitaries, valuable though that was, than to the
opportune outbreak of an epidemic of typhus, which at last gal-
vanised the apathetic authorities into action. But there were various
vicissitudes, one of them, an attack of pleurisy and pneumonia
which laid tht young editor low seventeen months after he took
office, nearly proving the end of the editorship and all else.   But
Spender pulled partially round, went off to the Engadine with his
mother, spent a rainy July and August in a hotel where the only
other guest turned out to be Friedrich "Wilhelm Nietzsche, and in
September, in defiance of the doctor, was back at his desk in White-
friargate; the year was 1888, and he had been absent for more than
half of it.

. Before he left Hull, Spender had built up an able and congenial
staff. His assistant-editor was an Oxford man like himself, H. W.
Orange, who, after doing distinguished administrative work in
India, wound up his official career at home as Sir Hugh, Account-
ant-General to the Board of Education. Harold Cox and Spender's
younger brother Harold, also just down from Oxford, were doing
the London Letter, and somewhere in the purlieus was a boy of
sixteen, whose future in national journalism was to be as out-
standing as Spender's own. Mr. J. L. Garvin has given me his
memories of that far-off day. He had come to Hull as a boy with an
elder brother who had bought a school there, and tried his hand at
various trades, particularly die electrical, for which he had a special
liking and aptitude. But politics was in his system; he was then a
Radical, a Home Ruler and an Imperialist, and all a journalist's urge